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CIETY,| 


The puncte ability of combining theoretical | 
| knowledge with a practical, vigorous “and success- 
ful cultivation is not an experiment of doubtful 
results, nor one which remains to be tested in this 
Society; Its records furnish examples derived | 
from every town in the county, of persons of the | 


There are some indications that the old and in- | highest respectability, of the greatest weight in the | 
- ; - e - ° . » ° | 
diseriminating hostil ty to the use of books is pas- | community, and of the best talents in the highest most valuable products with the least possible Ja- 


sing away, and that a more favorable disposition 
to listen to them is taking its place. The general 
principles of agriculture may certainly be learned 
from books, and indeed many of them are to be 
learned only from books or from instruction, — 
Hardly any individual observation could be suffi- 
cient to establish them. Sil there are farmers, 
who even at this day do not supply themselves 
with a large amount of reading upon these sub- 
jects. It will never be fancied that the mere rea 1- 
ingof books can make a farmer; although one 
who reads books without any practice, may be as 
well entitled to be called a farmer in any sense of 
merit or praise, as one who is commencing culti- 
vation, buy never reads upon tue subject of his la- 
bors. If it be true that agriculture is the most 
important of a!l interests, how does it happen that 
it can derive no aid from the recorded lessons of 
wisdom and the testimonies of experience ? It is 
easy to account for the prejudice which often shuts 
it from such aid. ‘The practice of the particular 
neighborhood is carly learned by imitation, and as 
much observation, as would serve for this pur- 
pose, has been the whole, agricultural education of 
youth. ‘The prevalent practices just serve for the 
purposes of life, and it seems trrational to be call- 
ed to the study of the theory, when one has ad- 
vanced beyond that, to a thorough acquaintance 
with all the practices, in the narrow circle of his 
information, known to exist. But the practice 
thus learned may be neither the easiest, cheapest, 
A few hours’ reading might 
siiggest some improvement, that would greatly 
abridge the labor and increase its profits. Read- 
ing should not supplant labor, and labor need not 
supplant reading; they should mutually relieve 
and enlighten each other. Agricultural books 
should make a part of the property, and agricul- 
tural reading a part of the business of the farmer, 
It would be casy for him to give his children and 
apprentices a taste for the knowledge thus to be 
obtained, and a sense of its importance, by point- 
ing them occasionally to the various modes of cul- 
tivation described in the books, or contrasting them 
with those practised by himself. By such a union 
of practice and reading, this pursuit is brought 
into a close resemblance with those deemed the 
exclusively intellectual, The farmer in such in- 
quiries does precisely what is done by the profes- 
sional man, He ascertains facts, weighs testimo- 
ny, analyses the opposing statements and reasons, 
and finally applies in practice the truth elicited 
to the state of facts presented by his own farm.* 


*In some of the States, especially the Western, ag- 
ricultural books and papers compose a part of the pre- 
miums offered, 


or most pioductive. 





‘and labor, but they may be the occasion of a far 
‘| greater waste in the community. 





cultivation, combined with an invigorating pie 
tion to the daily labors of the field. The object | 

to be gained, is to spread the influence of such ex- | 
amples, and to impress on the whole farming com- 

munity the truth that the same means of elevation | 

are open to every farmer, and that the use of them 
stands inscribed bigh on the catalogue of his du- | 
ties. {If nothing is to be gained by the study of | 
agriculture, then certainly. the writing of books, | 
and the preparation of reports are quite useless ;| 
and their authors not only mispend their own time 


Writing and 
printing are mere ostentation and vanity, if the 
matter is to end here, and here it is to end, unless 
what has been published is to be taken up, con- 
sidered, reconsidered, and permitted to influence 
and guide the practical farmer. ‘To what end was 
it, that your late lamented President, the venera- 
ble Pickering, gave his last days and the full ripe- 
ness of his wisdom to recording for your use the 
fruits of his long experience and acute observa- 
tion, His knowledge, while it embraced all the! 
practical details of husbandry, comprehended also | 
the whole of its philosophy. Whether he wrote 
upon the culture of Indian corn, or the mere aby. | 
struse theme of the food of plants, he was equally | 
clear, precise and practical, His political labors | 
and honors may be forgotten, when his services | 
to agriculture shall be freshly remembered with | 
increased respect and warmer gratitude, 

In the Address delivered before you at your| 
last anniversary, it is stated to be “a great object | 
of the farmer to obtain the most valuable produce, | 
with the least possible labor, and at the same time 
to keep his farm in a state of progressive improve- 
ment.” What are the requisites to the accom- 
plishment of this truly great object? What pro- 
fession requires the combination of more skill, 
knowledge, calculation and perseverance ? If he | 
would obtain the most valuable productions, he 
must be acquainted with all productions, their 
modes of culture, and all the improvements made 
in those modes in ell parts of the world. But this | 
knowledge may only mislead him, unless he is al- 
so acquainted with all tke circumstances and pe- 
culiarities of soil, climate and situation, in order 
to understand whether the products or modes of | 
culture are adapted to his own farm, How much | 
knowledge, embracing how many subjects ; how | 
much skill and calculation are required in order 
*to obtain the largest produce with least possible 
labor 7” And all this not on'y without exlaust- 
ing, but on the contrary, increasing the fertility 
and productiveness of bis farm ? 


If a farmer subjects his lands to an unvarying 











‘routine of crops; if he ploughs a field merely be- 


| cause it has run out, and he knows no other means 


of renovation ; if he lays it down again, merely 


| beeause it has been ploughed and tilled just the 


number of seasons that he ploughs and tills all his 


j lands, without the smallest reference to varieties 


of soil and situation, will he be likely “to obtain the 


bor, and to keep his farm in a state of as great 
progressive improvement,” as would be effected 
by a more various and intelligent course of hus- 
bandry ; 2? If such a mode requires more labor than 
another that might be adopted, does he not lose 
the profit and advantage that might have been de- 
rived from that excess of labor otherwise bestow- 
ed? Labor is a part of the capital of the farmer, 
and his employment of it will determine the meas- 
ure of his prosperity. It is the object of all prac- 


‘tical science, and in all arts, to increase the pro- 


ducts of this capital. Much of the business of the 
manufacturer consists in giving to labor its utmost 
pessible effect. The wonderful results of Jabor- 
saving machinery, whose operation he constantly 
witnesses,imnpress this principle of economy strong- 
ly upon his mind, and to its application to his own 
business he is always bending his care and inven- 
tion, Jt is no less important to the farmer ; and 
he who brings to the subject the most ingenuity, 
and gives to it the most thought, will be best able 
to appreciate its advantages, while in the conse- 
quent prosperity he will reap his ample reward, 
Much to this end may be acec mplished by the 


| skilful construction and arrangement of farm build. 


ings and fences; much by the plan, order and 
season of labor; much by the mode of the per- 
formance of the work, and much by the judicious 


selection and adaptation of seeds, implements, ma- 


nures and animal strength. In short every move- 
ment on the farm, whether of permament arrange- 
ment, or of daily labor, is, in this respect, a mat- 
ter of gain or loss, Whatever can be accom- 
plished in this way,towards diminishing the char- 
ges of production, is so much added to the profits 
of the business, All such intellectual and me- 
chanical contrivances which lessen the amount 
and expense of labor, are as necessary and as much 


/superior in point of public utility to the same im- 


provements in manufactures, as the objects of their 
production are more necessary. 

One of the fjrst results that will spring from the 
adoption of more scientific views, will be greater 
system in the management of farms. Your at- 
tention was called on a former anniversary to the 
deficiencies arising from a want of system.* It 
has been said that there is no business so made 
up of minute details as that of the farmer, and it 
is always mentioned as one of the inevitable dis- 
advantages to which agriculture is subjected, that 
it does not admit of those divisions of labor, which 
so much facilitate manufactures, 

It is obvious that the greater is the number of 
circumstances incidental to au oce apatem, the 





*Address of Hon James H. Senet 1830 — p. 10. 
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stronger is the necessity for their reduction to the | 
best possibl: method and order; and the less! 
chance there is for a division of labor, the more 
regularity should there be in the order ja which 
its details are committed to the hands of the op- 
erator. 

The adoption of system in husbandry is apt to | 
induce that minute attention and close observagion 
on which its success so much depends. Every 
thing in its turn and degree will then receive the 
care and attention which are its due, ‘The profits 
of nearly all business are made up from small 
gains and savings, the fruits at once of frugality 
and vigilanee. ‘These are the life blood of agri- 
culture, !f they are wasted, its vigor soon feels 
the decay ; its resources become exhausted ; the 
means of improved and extended cultivation fail ; 
industry seems fruitiess ; labor finds only half its 
return; the farmer has reached the meridian of 
his years; independence and exse still lie ata 
distance before him ; he sees the infirmities of age 
waiting to beset him onthe way; he loses the 
animation of hope and sinks into the perplexed 
and negligent husbandman. Such doubtless is 
the history of many a farm and many a farimer 
who needed nothing but a systematic beginning 
to have brought the one early to fertility, and the 
other te independence. 

The proper size of farms has been the subject 
of much diseussion, The opinion that in New 
England they are too large, seems to be very uni- 
form. The fact thus indicated cannot but 
greatly prejudicial to the interests of agriculture : 
and the evil would certainly be reformed if the 
business should be subjected to more accurate 
calculation, Should a merchant plan his vessel 
so large, and exhaust so much of bis resources on 
the hull, that he could furnish her with no more 
sails aud rigging than were suited to a much smal- 
ler vessel, could only half fill her with freight, and 
must then send her to sea half vietualled and half} 
manned ; or if we should see a whale ship with all 
her appointments seht on a voyage for mackere’!, 
it would need noargumeut to couvinee us of the 
folly of the projectors. But do not these instan- 
ces fairly illustrate the conduct of the farmer who 
persists in holding an extent of land onder the 
forms of cultivation, over which he may indeed 
make his annual pilgrimages in careful search after 
the scanty and timid crops; around and about 
which the fences are attenuated and stretched un- 
til their existence becomes a probleni, and whose 
whole culture, with whatever industry it may be 
prosecuted by its owner and such aid as his nar- 
row means enable him to obtain,is but a manifese 
tation of the willingness of the spirit and the 
weakness of the flesh 2? Land and wealth are of- 
ten associated in idea, and it is overlooked that 
land is only the means of wealth when it is made 
the source of rent, or when it is made pro luctive. 
If more is held than is made protitable by its an- 
nual rent or produce, the interest of its cost, its 
fencing and the taxes upon it are charges upon 
the farmer; and the price paid for it is so much 
deducted from the amount of money that he might 
otherwise employ in the superior cultivation and 
improvement of a smaller farm, 





be 





Some of the considerations that should deter- 
mine the size of the farm are tery obviou-. ft 
should bear a just proportion to the means of cul- 
tivation that will possessed ,* 


be The owner 


*In Scotland, the expenditures and proceeds of farms 





should be able to extend to every acre of it that | out information, he 


degree of cultivation which subjects die soil com- 
pletely to the purposes of mau. Over his terri- 
tory be should no where ho!d a dividend empire 
with bushes, with exhaustion, unruly cattle, or 
mortgages It should not be so large as to re- 


quire more experience and skill than the owner | 


will possess for its management, and its extent 
should not be such that its proper conduct will 
involve more business, and require more calcula- 
tion than the talents and capacity of the proprie- 
Its size should in all respects 
be so mueh within his cireumstances that it should 


tor can accomplish. 


in some degree impose upon him the necessity of 


a thorough cultivation. It should be such that he 
may not look for sustenance from the merely nat- 
ural growth of the surface, but it should be such 
that he may feel the necessity for using some la- 
bor, and some art to increase the powers of pro- 
duction. The chief idea of agriculture in’ the 
Netherlands, where it is carried to so great per- 
fection is, “to make the farm as nearly resemble 
a garden as possible.” ‘Tne adoption of a princi- 
ple like this at the first setting out, leads them to 
undertake the culture of small estates only. They 
have learned from experience, that ten acres un- 
der a good cultivation are worth more than forty 
underone that isdeficient. ‘The consequence has 
that such is the skill with which farmers 
cultivate even a bad soil, that they compel it to 
return them a produce which the strongest and 
richest lands of the neighboring province of Hol- 
land refuse to yield to a less judicious manage- 
ment. 


been 


Few subjerts require more accurate calculation 
than those which belong to the economy of agri- 
culture. The readers of the New England Far- 
mer, and there are probably few members of this 
Society, who ¢o not come within that description, 
will recollect a paragraph contained in that paper 
a few weeks since, stating the result of a calcula. 
tion that had been made between having bars, or 
a gate for our inclosure, by which it was proved 
that if the bars were to be taken down once a day 
for one year, the diflerence in time would pay for 
three gates. ‘This ts a specimen of the computa- 
tions that are to be made under this head. They 
are not questions of mere curiosity, but they re- 
sult in realities of profit or loss. Suppose also 
the instance of a plough: it will lastseveral years, 
but it is of inferior construction, will not do good 
work,and requires the application of more strength 
than another that might be obtained. Shall he 
continue to use it, or shall it be disposed of at any 
sacrifice 2? Without a knowledge of the structure 
of ploughs, and without a practiced judgment, the 
farmer may never discover its defects, or should 
he make the discovery and attempt an exchange, 
he inay obtain another just as defective. With- 


are reduced to great certainty. In a species of banks, 





combining the capacities of banks for circulation and 
for savings, cash credits are advanced to the farmers up- 
on the understanding that all the receipts from the farm 
are to be immediately paid into the bank. There is a 
difference of one per cent. interest between advances 
and deposites, in favor of the bank. By means of the 
accounts thus kept in the bank, the farmer and his cred- 
itor are kept accurately informed of the condition and 
prospects of the farm. 


In this is seen what may be ac- 
complished by calculations and accounts which doubt- 
less the farmer who values his independence will prefer 
to make anc keep for himself. 
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wil] not know the latest im- 
In order to decide correctly, he 
should understand precisely the defects of the old 
implement, what change in its construction would 
adapt it to his own land, and the comparative ad- 
vantages of a new one, and the expense of an ex- 
change. {f he means to conduct his business with 
| certainty, he will make these calculations, and not 
leave the result to time and chance; to the time 
when by chance he may bargain with a neighbor 
| fer a plough still worse perhaps than his own, or 
j until it is worn out; and tothe chance that it may 
require extra labor equal to the whole amount of 
what would otherwise have been his clear profits, 
— and effecting in the end a diminution of his 
property to many times its value. The manufac- 
turer rejects, without a moment’s hesitation, ma- 
chinery found to be defective, and supplies its 
place by the best that can be fabricated, 

Such are a few of the instances which may il- 
,lustrate the necessity for the co-operation of mind 
and body in the conduct of a farm. ‘That the 
mind is strengthened by exercise, and that when- 
ever it may be exercised, it may distinguish itself 
by superiorstrength and information, are positions 
too plain to admit of proof or illustration, The 
earth yields or withholds her fruits, makes them 
stinted or luxuriant, by the operation of fixed 
laws. It can need no argument to show that he, 
whose dependence is on the favorable operation 
of these laws, should have all the knowledge of 
them that can be acquired, and of all the means 
by which their favorable operation may be propi- 
tiated, If the cultivator has a full knowledge of 
the qualities of soils, of seeds, of mauures, of 
plants, of roots, of animals, and of all the influen- 
ces that benefit or injure them, Nature is his coun- 
sellor and fellow Jaborer. All her powers are to 
him as labor saving machines. She diminishes 
for him the cost of her productions. S!.e crowns 
with plenty and with gladness the devotee whose 
love has led him to study hercharacter and honor 
her affections. Al! cultivation is but an awaken- 
ing and bringing into use, powers that would otb- 
erwise lie dormant. If we consider that no limit 
has yet been found to the products of agriculture, 
but that they have continued to increase with the 
progress of art, and that one discovery commonly 
leads to another, we may well conclude that there 
are powers in nature not yet awakened, combina- 
tions not yet formed, and that many fields yet re- 
main for the conqpests of agricultural genius. 

{f the farmer has the knowledge and ingenuity, 
the industry and skill which justly belong to his 
character, the appropriate testimonies will not be 
wanting. He needs the herald of no mercenary 
partisan. He builds his own monuments. The 
neatness and order of his homestead, the fertility 
of his fields, the perfection and symmetry of his 
stock, and the system with which his business is 
conducted, are all eloquent panegyrists upon the 
merits of their proprietor, The improvements 
that he may make; the new modes of culture, and 
the new articles of cultivation that he may intro- 
duce ; the oaks that he may plant, and the records 
that he may leave of his own labors and expe- 
rience, may bear his name with honor to other 
generations. 

Certainly age and long experience may in some 
degree supply the place of science. But nothing 
can show more strongly the value of science, than 
the fact that those who have the most enlighten- 
| ed experience seek with the greatest avidity its 


provements, 
| 
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lights wad aid. Hew much would those who 
have grown wise by experience, have gained by 
a course of systematic instruction xt the outset. 
If by such means individual success may be in- | 
creased, the evils of dependance obviated, the 
Agricultural Juxuriance of Britain rivalled in the 
free fields of New Enginod, and the character of 
the people, intellectual, moral and social, elevated , 
then it is among our duties, as members of this | 
Society, to disseminate Agricultural Knowledge. 
and to impress upon the community a sense of | 
jts necessity. Favored by Legislative bounty, 


and honored, as we are on this, the Farmer’s F es. | 


| 


tival, by the presence of the Chief Executive | 
Magistrate of the Commonwealth, we are bound 
to show that ours is not a barren soil, but that we | 
will return the bounty a thousand fold in an in- 
creased production, and that we will emulate, 
though we may never hope to riv..1 that  intellee- 
tual excellence, so illustrious in another sphere. 
By establishing the principle that science is ne- 
cessary to husbandry, and mingling its acquisition 
with the labors of the field, that instruction of by 


r 
| 


community, the education of the heart, or virtu- | 
ous habits, will be secured. With minds eulight- 
ened and characters pare, united with the manly 
independence which always makes a part of the 
Agricultural character, the farmers of New-Eng- | 
land need not abandon their own sphere to seek | 
in another happiness or honor. ‘The scientific 


fariner will know when his work is done. He | affording in abundance, all the articles 


will plainly and distinetly discern the limits of 
human agency, and the boundaries of human 


power, and having done all and averted all which | be furnished for exportation. 


these ailow, be will naturally look beyond them 
to discover his next reliance. 
be presented to him that Providence, whose 
Power and Guodness always surround him, and | 
without murmuring and without repining, he will 
rely with confidence and hope upon the Divine 
BeNIGNITY. 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
House of Representatives, Feb. 8, 1837. 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was | 
referred the order introduced into the Huse 
January 18th, inquiring “the expediency of pro- 
viding for au agricultural survey of the several 
counties in the state,” have had that subject under 
eareful and deliberate consideration, and ask 
lcave to 

REPORT: 

That, in the prosecution of any kind of busi- 
ness, success essentially depends upon an ac- 
quaintance with well established facts: this is 
emphatically true of agriculture, the most. practi- 
cal of all the arts, the source of human subsist- 
ence, the foundation of all industry, and the basis 
of national wealth and independence. 


,coneise manner. 


In this view will) 


minish the labor and cost of cultivation, and in- 
crease the amount and value of the crops, 
Partners are confined by their business aud their 
habits to their homes. Agricultural knowledge | 
and improvements travel slowly, 
ments in the other arts are rapidly and extensive- | 
ily promulgated. Farmers are not fond of expe- | 
riments: they distrust innovations; they want | 
well authenticated facts, stated in a plain aud 


while improve- | 


Such facts it is supposed, an 
agricultural survey will furnish : 


| practical and experienced farmer, under the aus- 
pices of the state it will comm ind the attention | 


and deserve the confidence of the agricultural 
portion of the community. ‘The nature and ca- 
pacities of the soil will be developed, the stock 
of knowledge will be augmented, improvements, 


| made in different sections of the state will be 


promulgated, and more extensively 
farmers will know what cannot, as well as what 
can be done, the resources of the Commonwealth 


will be better ascertaincd and appreciated, and 


practised ; 


the publie will be furnished with many valuable | 
far the most importance to individuals and to the | facts in the statistics of the state now altogether | 
In saying that there is now a_pro- | 
found ignorance of our agricultural condition, | 
'resources and capacities, we do not make too 


inaccessible, 


The Committee believe that, with proper man- 


if made by a| 


| to the people ; 


land, Scotland, Franee and Flanders ; they have 


been atternted with great SUCCESS ; distinguished 


boprovements have invariably followed them. 
Indeed, it has been supposed that in those coun- 
tries, agricu'tural surveys have contributed more 
than any thing else to the perfection of the art. 
The State of New York, with a noble liberality, 
has appropriated $10,000 in a single year, to the 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge among 
her people, Shall Massachusetts, which has been 
wont to take the lead in patriotic and liberal en- 
Will she 
now refuse to give encouragement to the yeoman- 
ry, Whose strong claims on her liberality she has 
always admitted ? 


terprizes, be distanced in the course ? 


The geological survey has been very acceptable 
it is nike creditable to the indus- 
try and science of the agent who accomplished, 
and to the liberality of the Stute which authorized 


it. But an agricultural survey, if successfully ex- 


'ecuted, will be productive of vastly greater, nore 


extensive and valuable results. .The expense of 
the survey will not be immoderate, but the bene- 
fits which may be hoped from it are incalculable. 

The Committee, although fully satisfied and 
unanimous in opinion that a survey should be 
made, do not rely solely on their own judgment. 


peared before them and expressed a strong con- 


bold an assertion. Many practical and experienced farmers have ap- 


agement and suitable encouragement, our e@ewn 
soil, much as it has been despised, is capable of | 
of farm 
produce which are consumed within the limits of 
; the state; nay more, that a large surplus might 
But it is a fact 
jane to be regretted, that immense quantities of 
| Indian corn, rye, barley, oats, hay, and, (not to | 
jenumerate wheat) many other products which 
were formerly reckoned among the staples of the 
| Commonwe: lth, are now imported from other 
| states and even from Europe. And, now while 
bread, the very staff of life, is selling in Paris for 
two cents per pound, and in London for three 
l eents, in good old Massachusetts, which used to 
|boast of her agricultural prosperity, bread is 
| worth seven cents per pound. ‘The price of land 
jeapable of cultivation has not increased with the 
growing value of other articles; enterprising | 
young men are every year leaving, though relue- 
tantly, their native vallies and hill sides, and seek- 
ing more fertile soils or more lucrative employ- 
ment; and men prefer for themselves and their 
children, almost any other business to that most 
natural, healthy, and best of employments, the 
cultivation of the earth. Such 
the Committee to demand of the Legislature 
careful consideration and vigorous action. 
Farmers generally mingle little with the world ; 
there are few periodicals devoted to their use ; 
their reading is not extensive, and there are but 








The Committee think that agriculture in this | 
state is in comparatively an inferior condition ; | 
that it has not kept pace with improvements in | 
the other arts, and that the cultivation of the soil 
is far from being as well directed and profitable 
as it may be rendered ; that great improvements 
in agricultural implements and machinery might 
be advantageously adopted, and that many pro- 
ducts, now unknown in many sections of the 
state, might be successfully cultivated. There 
are many improvements in busbandry and rural 
economy, which, if generally known, would di- 





few objects beyond their homes and _firesides 
which deeply interest them. ‘They want some- 
thing to excite their energies, to awaken inquiry, 
and to give a direction to their industry. All 
this, it is believed, an agricultural survey will ac- 
complish. A public agent, skilful, shrewd, expe- | 
rienced as he should be, cannot go among the | 
farmers of the State without producing good ef- 
fects; he would excite interest, and communicate, 
while collecting knowledge ; his intercourse would 
be free and unrestrained ; his visits would be wel- 
come, and followed by the happiest consequences. 


viction that the measure will promote not only 
the agricultural interest, but the general welfere. 
(Concluded next week.) 

Boston Marine Society. — We are much 
pleased to learn that this excellent institution, well 
known by its respectability and usefulness, has re- 
ceived from one of the honorary members, the lib- 
eral donation of $500. It may not be generally 
known that this society has commenced the estab- 
lishment of a Marine Museum in this city — and 
has already procured upwards of 400 articles of 
| curiosity — which are for the present deposited in 
the Marine Association Rooms, over the Tremont 
Bank, Additions will be gratefully received from 
any one disposed to aid the undertaking.— Merc, 
Journal. 





Rochdale Church steps are 121 in number, and 
| lead from the top of Pecker street to the Church- 
yard, {ft is reported, with some show of truth, 
that Sir Ashton Lever, who was a reckless horse- 
man, once rode down them at a gallop—a daring 
act, but certainly consistent with his character,— 
, Mr Charles Hill, of the Red Lion Inn, Rochdale, 
| the most adventurous rider of the Rochdale huat, 





facts appear to |oence rode up and down the same evening on his 


return, It is not known that this feat has been 
performed by any person since Sir Ashton Lever, 


and Mr Hill. 


The manufacture of spurious Champagne, es- 
tablished at Dresden, and which will come into 
serious competition with the real article, is al- 
ready in full activity, fifly thousand bottles will 
be sould this year of the vintage of 1836.— English 


paper. 





Consider your calling the most elevated, and 
the most important: but never be above it, norbe 
afraid of the frock and apron. 

As soon as the spring opens and the frost is out 
of the ground, put your fences in order, 

Plant no more ground than you can well ma- 





Agricultural surveys have been made in Eng- 


nure and cultivate to advantage, 
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{For the New England Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL TRANSACTIONS. 

The Comuititee appointed by the Trustees of 
“the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of 
Agriculture,” to examine the claims for Grain 
Crops — Report as followe : 

The past season having been unfavorable for 
production, the applications were but few in num- 
ber. 

This was a source of regret, as the object most 
wished for by the Society, is ever to procure and 
to disseminate the best results from the various 
practices of skilful agriculturists, so that every 
discovery and improvement may be availed 
and spread before the community, for the benefit 
of the country. 

Whilst the Committee offer this in excuse for 
the lack of experiment and application — and la- 
ment the want of individual exertion — they yet 
feel constrained to admit that there seems to be a 
disposition in our Farmers to cling too much to 
ancient practices, as if no new light was to be at- 
tained by any further research. This too prevails 
ata time when the diffusion of knowledge in all 
the arts and professions of life, affords so much 
ruom for hope and gratification in prospective. — 
Why might not the efforts and successful prac- 
tice abroad, be looked to with advantage 2? Can 
nothing be gained from their modes of culture ? 
Is there no benefit in the uses of marl, lime, salt, 


&c., with their paring, burning and admixture of 


different soils, as in constant practice and compe- 
tition amongst their farmers? ‘This zeal and 
spirit is conmmendable, at least of which we have 
the evidence in our present supplies by imporia- 
tion, 

Shall we allow it to be said whilst ingenuity 
and enterprise, skill and discovery are the distin- 
guishing traits of our countrymen in other respects, 
that our fathers have acquired the extent of capa- 
bility in the improvement of soil? We must not 
acquiesce in this, but look to better things. 

The liberality of the State justly calls tor fur- 
ther exertion, The efforts of the Society are in 
constant exercise; tbeir income is cheerfully 
awarded with the cherished hope that they may, 
in some degree, promote the interests and pros- 
perity of agriculture. Our earnest hope is that 
these motives may be duly estimated. 

The Committee recommend that the premium 
of twenty dollars be paid to Edward C. Sparhawk 
of Brighton, in Middlesex County, for a crop of 
Rye, raised on 5 acres ] 1-2 rods of land, mak- 
ing an average of about thirtyfive bushels to the 
acre, 


The course of practice of Mr Sparhawk, ap- 
pears to have been judicious, and no inducement 
was given to the misuse of this staff of life in its 
conversion into ardent spirits. 

How painful is it to read in a time of scarcity 
like the present, that on its arrival at a neighbor- 
ing port, fourteen thousand bushels of Rye were 
bought for the distillery!! -What a loss of human 
comfort and happiness, by the conversion of the 
means of sustenance into a deadly poison has this 
effected !! 

The Committee further recommend, that a pre- 
mium of twenty dollars be paid to William Car- 
ter of Fitchburg, in the County of Worcester, for 
a crop of 59 1-2 bushels of Barley, raised en one 
acre of land. This was the more remarkable, as 


no manure was used on the land at the last year. 


'down to crain, the bene 


| 











W ante a wg crop is expec waned at the laying | 
fitof the plough seenss 


Jessened, when a dressing of mmanure is not afford. | 


ed at this period: but the difficulty of an even 
application, in the spreading thereof, and the lodg- 
ing of the grain where this is not well effected, 
and the soil induces farmers in general to refrain | 


as was the fact in this case. 

All which is submitted, Per order cf the Com- 

mittee, Joun Wexurs, Chairman, 
Bricuton, Nov. 23, 1836, 
Bens. Guiip, Esg. Boston, 

Sir :—Noticing a premium offered by the Mas- | 
sachusetts Agricultural Society, for the greatest 
quantity of Rye raised on an acre, the following | 
isan nccount of acrop of rye that T raised on about 
five acres of land in one piece, and harvested in | 
July, 1836. ‘The land was broken up in the au. | 
tumn of 1832, a part of whieh was ploughed at 
the Cattle Show in that year, In the spring of 
1833, the land was not ploughed, but was well 
harrowed and manured in the furrow with about | 
20 cords of compost manure, part bone manure, 
and part from the yard of our barn ; then planted | 
with corn, potatoes and vegetables for the market. 
The land was ploughed in the autumn of 1833, 
and in the spring of 1834, | manured with a com- 
post of about eight cords from the slaughter yard 


| 
with which was mixed about 3 cords of swamp | 
mud, that was carted into said yard the year pre- | 
vious. About one cord of lonm, and about one | 
hundred and fifty bushels of leached ashes, the | 
remainder was stable manure, in all about twenty | 
five cords. Being all worked together, then spread, | 
ploughed, harrowed and furrowed, and planted as | 
the year previous. In the autumn of 1834, the 
land was well ploughed with one of How: ard’s | 
ploughs. In the winter following, I commenced 
getting my manure on the land of which I should | 
judge not far from 30 cords similar to the prece- 
ding years. In the spring, I] commenced spread- 
ing the manure, then ploughed, harrowed, fur- 
rowed and planted as before stated. In Septem- 
ber, 1835, the crop being all removed, 1 commen- 
ced ploughing the same, and on the first week in 
October, 1 sowed on said five acres of land, in one 
day and two hours, twelve bushels of Rye with | 
grass seed ; the land was then harrowed and bush- 
ed, and in July, 1836, 1 harvested the rye that grew 
on said five acres, al] being in one piece,and when | 
threshed and clear from ‘chaff, measured up 178 
1-2 bushels, making an average of about thirty- 
five bushels to the acre. The entire expense of 
cultivation is estimated at sixtythree dollars, all | 
of which was performed without any ardent spir- | 
its being used, 
All which is respectfully submitted by 
Yours, &c. 
Epwarp 
Bricutox, Noy, 23, 1836. 
This may certify that I was in the employment 
of Mr Edward C. Sparhawk of Brighton, the past 
season, and did assist in harvesting and measur- 
ing up the Rye raised by him the past season, and 
that the aferegoing statement by him subscribed, 
is true according to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. Stras Menete. 





SpPaARHAWK. 


— 


Bricuton, Nov. 24, 1836. 
This may certify that I have this day surveyed 
a lotof land for Mr Edward C, Sparhawk of Brigh- 





*\ the hill. 


ee 





ton, on which he raised a crop of winter rye the 
present year, and find said Jot to contain 5 acres, 
one and a half rods, and no more. 
Enisan F. Woopwarn, Surveyor. 
Bricuton, Noy. 24, 1836. 
named Elijah F. 


MIppLesex, <s. 


That the above W ood ward, 


, persoually appeared and made oath that the above 
| certificate by him subscribed, is true according to 
\the best of his knowledge and belief, before me 


Epwarp Sparnaws, J. P. 
Fircusurc, Noy. 28, 1836. 
'To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture. 
The undersigned, Wiliiam Carter, of Fitchburg, 
in the State of Massachusetts, presents himself as 
a claimant for the premium of the Massachusetts 


| Society for the promotion of Agriculture, for the 
| greatest quantity of Barley raised on one acre of 
‘land the present year, and gives the following 


Statement respecting the same. The piece of land 


on which the above named crop of Barley was 
raised, was ploughed from the green-sward in the 
i fall of 1834, and planted in the spring of 1835, 
with Indian corn, and yielded but an ordinary 
| crop. 


The manure used the last year, was fer- 
mented manure in common quantity, dropped in 
The last spring it was in the hiil as 


; was left when the corn was taken off, and first 
| split with the plough, and then was cross-plough- 


ed, and four bushels of the common two rowed 
Barley was sown on the furrow,and harrowed in, 
it was then sowed with grass seed, and rolled 
with a common roller. No manure of any kind 
was used on the land the present season, It was 
sown the first of May, and harvested the middle 

of August, threshed the last of Octobe r,and the 
crop was ascertained by actual measurement to 
be fifty-nine bushels. The entire expense of cul- 





tivation was, Ploughing, $3,00 
Harrowing, 1,00 

Seed, 4 bushels, 4,00 

Harvesting, 3.00 

Threshing, &c. 5,00 

$16,00 


The seed was sown by John Stickney, who al- 


'so assisted to harvest, and measured the whole 


crop, whose certificate is subjoined. 1 also en- 
dorse the certificate of Philip Flowdin, Surveyor, 
as to the quantity of land. Wa. Carrer. 


— 


I hereby certify that according to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, the above statement is 
true. Joun STicaney. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 
Worcester, ss. Noy. 28, 1836. 
Then the above named William Carter and John 
Stickney, appeared before me, and made oath to 
the truth of the above statement. 
Eeenezer Torrey, J. P. 
Fircusure, Oct. 15, 1836. 
This is to certify that !, P. F. Cowdin of Fitch- 
burg in the County of Worcester, being a sworn 
Surveyor, have this day measured a piece of land 
owned by William Carter of Fitchburg, aforesaid, 
where barley grew this season, and find it to con- 
tain one acre and no more. P. F. Cown1n. 
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{For the New England Farmer.) 
ORIGIN OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, | 


flesh of the living animal, though but little greater 


than oats, peas, wheat, rye, aud hay mixed with | 


‘quires six square feet including racks. These 
ought to be so constructed as to have a manger 


Ma Fessenpen, — Observing in your paper of | straw, producethe greatest increase of wool ; bar- | attached to each, for the purpose of feeding grain 


the Sth inst., a call for information relative to the | 


early history of the Massachusetts Society for the | 


ley and wheat cause the greatest increase of tal- 
low, As an average, grain generally gives about 


and roots, and to eateh the hay the sheep draw 
through the racks, 


The stable ought to be eight 


s > i. ‘ | nen : _ ee 4 se - . . Pe t To tne fner ie _~ — 1) f- 
Suppression of Intemperance, |] am induced to | three times the increase in the flesh, that roots and | feet high at least, nine feet is preferable, and suf 


offer you an account of the origin of the Society, | 
which appeared in the Essex Register in January, | 
1830, and which may be relied upon as perfectly | 
correct, 

“ Its origin was this, — In 1811, the General | 
Association of Massachusetts Proper, at an annual 
meeting of delegates from the district associations, 
appointed a Committee of eight persons to draft} 
the Constitution of a Society, whose object should | 
be to check the progress of Intemperance, which | 
was viewed by the Association as an alarming and | 
growing evil, Of this Committee four were cler- | 
gymen, and four were laymen. The clergymen | 
were Rev. Dr Worcester of Salem, who, it is be- | 
lieved, originated the measure ; Rev. Dr Morse, of | 
Charlestown, Rev. Dr Wadsworth, of Danvers, and | 
Rev. Dr Abbott, of Beverly, ‘The Laymen were | 
Drs Torrey and Mussey, of Salem, and Messrs 
Evarts and ‘Thurston, of Boston. At the third | 
meeting of this Committee, which was at Dr Tor- | 
rey’s in Salem, a sub-committee was appointed to | 
draw up the contemplated Constitution, This) 
committee consisted of Dr Worcester, Dr Torrey, | 
and Dr Wadsworth, ‘They proposed a constitu- | 
tion, Which was presented ata full meeting in| 
Boston, at which Rev. Dr Chanuing, Hon. Samuel | 
Dexter, and other distinguished Unitarians, took a 
leading part, and which, after some amendinent | 
was adopted, 

“The following is a list of the first officers, cho- | 
sen in July, 1813, two years after the origin of 
the Society as above stated; viz: ss 

“ President, Hon. Samuel Dexter; Vice Presi- | 
dents, Gen. John Brooks, Dr John Warren, Hon. | 
Benjamin Pickman ; Corresponding Secretary, | 
Rev. Abiel Abbot ; Recording Secretary, Rev. Josh- 
ua Huntingdon; Treasurer, Samuel H, Walley ; 
Counsellors, Rev. Dr Kirkland, Rev. Dr Lathrop, | 
Rev. Dr Worcester, Rev, Mr Peiree, Hon. Nathan | 
Dane, Hon, ‘Timothy Bigelow, Richard Sullivan, | 
isq., Jeremiah Evarts, Esq.” 

Having extracted from the columns of the Reg- 
ister, the facts in relation to the formation of the 
Society,it may be well to state, (which I can upon 
equally good authority) that to the Hon, Nathan | 
Dane, of Beverly, is due, more than to any other | 
man, the erecit of keeping the Society alive, when 
For a number of 
years, the meetings of the council were but thinly 
attended ; and when, as often happened, there 
were only three or four members present, Mr Dane | 
was geerally one of them; and he not only gave 
his personal labors, and the influence of bis char- | 


| 


acter, but contributed, in a pecuniary way, more | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


its. existence Was precarious. 


hay do, when in equal weight; grain produces | 


abeut twice as much wool as is caused by an 
equal weight of roots, and several times the amount 
of tallow, that is produced either by roots or hay. 
But as an equal weight of mangel wurtzel may be 
raised at an expense of less than one tenth of 
What is required for the production of most kinds 
of grain, the vastly superior economy of its use as 


food for sheep for every thing except fattening, | 


will be at once perceived, 

De Raumer found, that sheep ate with avidity, 
eight pounds per head of mangel wurtzel a day, 
intermixed with straw; during which time they 


drank one quart of water, and remained in good 


and healthy condition. 

That of raw sliced potatoes, they ate with good 
appetite, at the rate of seven pounds per day, al- 
so with straw, and drank three piuts of water in| 
24 hours. Also, remained healthy. 

That they ate two pounds of peas per head dai- 
ly, drank from two to three quarts of water, and | 
remained fine and healthy. It was necessary to | 
soak the peas to prevent injury to their teeth, 

That wheat produced nearly the same resvts as 
peas, 

That they do not eat rye readily, and it appears | 
not well adapted for their food. 

That of oats and barley, they ate about two and 
a half pounds per head daily, with avidity, did ex- 
tremely well on it, and drank about 3 quarts of 
water in 24 hours, 

That buckwheat produced excellent effects up- 
on them, which they eat with avidity. 

And that of good hay they ate four and a half 
pounds daily, and drank from two and a half to | 
three quarts of water, 

As a large number of fine-wooled sheep have 
been introduced into the country within a few 


years, it is absolutely necessary, in erder to ren- | 


der them most profitable, that they be well she!- 
tered during winter, In those countries in Eu- 
rope which are most famous forthe growth of fine 
wool, strict attention is given to this subject, and | 


sheep are not only sheltered in the night, but! 
whenever the weather demands it during the day, | 
It is said that on this depends in a great degree, | 


the fineness and quality of the wool. Sbwreds, at 
least, should always be provided for the most bar- 
dy breeds of sheep; much more so then, ought 
they to be for the more tender, fine-wooled varie- 
ties. Henry D. Grove, of Hoosick, Rensselaer 


) county, who has been uncommonly successful’ in 


raising and wintering fine-wooled sheep, says that 
shelter against the inclemency of the weather, 


sheep with dry food ?” 





largely, perhaps, than any other individnal. |“ is almost as necessary to the health and good 
Veriras. | 
ro es |son stables for that purpose are of great benefit. 
FEEDING CATTLE. | Not only do sheep do much better, but it is also 

It has been ascertained that 1 lb. of oil cake, is| a saving of fodder and manure. The latter is as 
as two pounds of hay. }important as the former; for manure, properly 





200 Ibs, of good straw of peas and vetches are applied, is money tothe farmer; and it is well | 


equal to 100 Ibs. of hay. | known that sheep manure is of the best kind. — 
300 Ibs. of barley and oat straw are equal to a} These stables ought to be so constructed, as to 


100 lbs. of hay. | adunit of a great quantity of hay being put over 
400 Ibs. of wheat straw are equal to a 100 Ibs,| head; and for this reason | would recommend a 
of hay. [side hill facing the south, and a dry spot around 
Wheat produces the greatest increase in the! it, for their location, Each full grown sheep re- 


| conditicn of sheep, as food itself, and for this rea- | 


ficiently ventilated, It is also necessary to have 
windows tor the purpose of light. ‘The differ- 
ence between wool grown in a dark and lightsta- 
ble, is really surprising. ina dark one, wool does 
not get the brightness it has in a light one. Of 
this fact, I have witnessed the most surprising 
proof. Over head, the stable ought to be tight, 
that no fodder, chaff, &e., may fall into the wool, 
which reduces its value. ‘The stubles ought to 
be littered with straw from time to time, to keep 
the wool clean and add to the comfort and health 
of the animals,” 

We conclude these observations with the re- 
marks relative to the importance of water and 
succulent food to sheep during winter, of J. Bar- 
ney, Esq. of Philadelphia, whose experience and 
skill on this subject are well known, To a gen- 
tleman who visited him, he showed from 50 ewer, 
upwards of sixty lambs, all lively and brisk, with 
a loss of perhaps three or four. The gentleman 
observed to him that he had his shed covered 
with dead lambs, and asked wherein the secret of 
He answered, “ you stuff your 
‘* Yes,as much good clo- 
ver and hay as they will eat,” was the reply, — 
« You give them no water, but suffer them to go 
out in time of snow, and eat it as they are dis- 
posed to do?” “Yes.” Then their lies the se- 
cret. Your sheep fill themselves with hay ; they 
get no water; and they have not a supply of gas- 
tric juice to promote the digestion of the hay in 
the stomach; they cannot raise it to chew the 
‘cud; they lose their appetite; are thrown into a 
fever ; and cannot bring forth their young, or they 
bring forth a feeble, starved lamb that falls off 
and dies on the first exposure to the cold and rain, 
/On the contrary, I take care to provide my sheep 
| with good clear water in summer and winter. I 
feed them regularly with hay through the winter, 
and give them ruta baga and mangel wurtzel ev- 
ery day, ‘lhe ewes produce me one hundred and 
twenty per cent.in lambs. You cannot get along 
witnont ruta baga and mangel wurtzel.— Genesee 
Farmer. 


breeding lay. 


Canapa Cornn.—We consider it proper at this 
|time to call the attention of the farmers in gen- 
}eral — and particularly those who have suffered 
'a loss of their crops from the unfavorableness of 
ithe past season, —to the yellow early Canada 
|corn, which has been cultivated here with such 
success, as to leave little room for doubt as to its 
superiority in overcoming the difficulties to be 
encountered in our ever-varying climate. Five 
acres of this corn was raised the past season, by 
Mr Hatch of the Poughkeepsie Hotel, on his farm 
two miles below the village. Jt was planted the 
| first of June last, has yielded sixty bushels to the 
jacre, perfectly sound and in as fine condition as 
‘any we have ever seen, We understand that it 
was perfectly ripe by the 10th of Sept. and will 
generally come to maturity in about ninety days. 
The jand on which it was raised wasin good con- 
dition. Mr Hatch has already been applied to by 
| 54 of our first farmers, for one hundred and fifty 
seven bushels of this corn for seed next year. — 


) Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


eer Bee ce 
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raw material more than 300 per cent. in weight, 





| no doubt, the gain as respects the quantity of nutriment 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1837. | contained in the pudding, over and above the compo 

——— | nent j arts as they existed before boiling was still great- 
Providence, Feb. 11, 1837. | €F. The gain of weight in rice, in consequence of boil- 
Mr T. G. Fessenven, ing, is more considerable than that of Indian meal, and 
Sin: —I perceive that you seem to recommend the 
produce a very great relative proportion of gruel.” 


use of Potatoes in making Bread. It is 1 presume, for | 


| 
| 
| 





economy, for no person would use them for any other 
purpose, in preference to flour. It should not be for- a We have received a highly valued favor from the 


gotten that 10 oz, of flour will, with a little yeast, and | Hon. Abbott Lawrence, dated 15th inst. House of Rep- 


a due quantity of water, make 15 oz. of bread, and that _resentatives, Washington, relating to a parcel of Seed | 


water is cheeper than even potatoes. If the bread be | Corn, which has four or five ears on a stalk, &c. The 


so made as that the moisture of the potatoes supplies the | package has not yet arrived, and we received the noti- 


place of water, in the production of dough, you will ces of the donation and the statements with which it | 


lose all the bread, which would have been produced by | was accompanied, too late for this paper. We have now 
the use of water. 
with a total loss of the potatoes, and yet heard a great this repetition of his kindness and attention to the ag- 
boasting of the economy of the proceeding. ricultural interests of New England. His letter and the 
Will the black corn produce as much as the blue or | documents with which it was accompanied, shall be 
white, if planted, both of them as they should be, three | published in our next. 
feet by 15 foot? Its earlier maturity is in its favor, but | . vaesindad 
aot so much as the loss of one fourth ef the crop; forin| 52 Mr Hazex’s Avpress, which we have concluded 
New England the corn is not injured by frost one year | in this day's paper, will be read with profit as well as 
in four, or perhaps eight. 
Mr Bateman of Newport, in this State, has raised, as | the community, as well as those would willinyly pro- 
I am told, 1600 bushels of Mangel Wurtzel on an acre. | mote the progress of’ the cultivation, 


He uses them in fattening cattle. This crop requires | 





the whole season, while the Ruta Baga may be raised | 7 A Premium of One Hundred Dollars, is offered 


to, perhaps, three fourths of that amount after a crop of | 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


{ 
and, | 


every one knows that a small quantity of oat-meal will | 


I have known potato bread made|only room to express our thanks to Mr Lawrence for | 


| pleasure, by all who feel an interest in the welfare of 


| for the best experiment made in the year 1837, in fat- | 


——— = 





quarts of soft water, and let it simmer over a slow fire, 
| until it is reduced to one quart ; then add to it a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar candy pounded — a table- 
, spoonful of white wine vinegar, or lemon juice ; the 
| vinegar is best to be added only to the quantity you are 
| going immediately to take. Drink half a pint at going 
to bed, and take a little when the cough is trouble- 
some. 


This receipt generally cures the worst of coldsin one, 
two or three days, and if taken in time, is said to be an 

| infallible remedy. [tis a sovereign balsamic cordial for 
the lungs, without the opening qaalities, which engen- 
der fresh colds on going out. It has been known to 
/cure colds that have almost settled in consumption, in 


less than 3 weeks —Bost Jour. 





Fruit Trees may be removed and transplanted after 
the first of October. Most farmers who transplant fruit 
| trees, suffer a great loss by not doing the work well. — 
| The principal care needed, is, first, to dig the holes 
| large, say six feet across, and fifteen or eighteen inches 
) deep; secondly, to preserve carefully, the roots as en- 

tire and uninjured as possible, and not to suffer them to 
become dry out of the ground ; and thirdly, to fill the 
hole with finely pulverized, rich earth, (not manure,) 
shaking in smal! quantities, and packing it closely, but 
gently, about the roots, so as to leave them in their nat- 
_ural position in the soil. The whole expense of this, 
would not be more than half the price of the tee, and 





grass, or any kind of grain. The difference in the nu- 
tritive qualities of roo s should be considered, and the 
purposes for whieh they are fed. 
With high respect, I am 
Your obedient servant, 
Tristram Bureess. 


By rue Epitor.—We are ever happy to receive arti- 
cles like the above, from gertlemen, whose character, 
mental powers, and standing in the community are cal- 
culated to turn the attention of the reading and thinking 
part of mankind to the purs#its of economy. With re- 
gard to converting water ifto nutritious matter, and 
making it food for animals.as weil as plants, we have 
heretofore made some remarks in a note to the Boston 
editionof Mowbray's Treatisé on Poultry, and in the N. 
England Farmer, vol. x, p. 389. We will now take the 
liberty to repeat some of tlose observations, as they are 
pertinent to one of the topics of our able correspondents 
communication, and will perhaps be new and useful to 
some of our readers : 


“It is a fact, which will be acknowledged as soon as 
stated, that a pound of Indian meal, of rice, or any other 
farinaceous substance, when boiled, contains more nour- 
ishmert than several pounds in a raw state. Count 
Rumford has stated “ from the results of actual experi- 
ment, it appears that for each pound of Indian meal em- 
ployed in making a pudding, we may reckon three lbs. 
nine ounces of the pudding.” And again, three pounds 
of Indian meal, three quarters of a pound of molasses, 
and one ounce of salt, (in all 3 pounds 13 ounces of sol- 
id fuod,) having been mixed with five pints of boiling 
water, and boiled six hours, produced a pudding, which 
weighed ten lbs. one ounce.t Thus we gain from the 





* Count Rumford’s Essays, vol. 1. p. 258.—Boston ed. 

t According to Sir Humphrey Davy’s Table of the 
Quantities of Soluble or Nutritive Matters afforded by 
different vegetable substances, 1000 parts of wheat af- 
ford 995, whole quantity of soluble or nutritive matter, 
765 of mucilage or starch, 190 of glaten or albumen. — 
Potatves afford by analysis, the same materials, but in 


}in bulk or substance, by any process in cooking, like 


i i i : i ye years 1 , ! e -e tl » o)4 »hi }H 
| tening various animals on apples —the premium to be | '” five years it would be three times the size, which it 


awarded by a Committee of three Farmers, to be named would be, if transplanted by the common way of digging 


hereafter in this Journal.—Amer. Temp. Union. small holes, and doing the work hastily and imperfectly 


—Gen. Far. 
Frencu Buvss, is the name of a Potato, a specimen | i ae oe 
of which has been left at our office, by Mr Moses Wins-| Lire 1x New Youx —It is easier, says the N. York 
low, of Westbrook ; it is said that they were imported a | American, to write about living in this city, than to find 
few years since. The appearance of these potatoes re_ | the means of living. Rents have universally gone up 
commend them as to productiveness ; they are so large | from 30 to 50 per cent. Flour is at $15 per bbl. and the 
that aman could hardly walk straight with one in a| prices at market are as follows : 
side pocket. They are of a good quality when raised| Beef 12 1-2 to 15 cts. per Ib Corned Beef 10 cents. 
ona dry soil; are very solid and heavy, of a roundish | Mutton, 17 to 19 cts. Veal, 1" cts. Turkey, 28 cents 
form ; the inside is of a beautiful yellow color. Mr W..| per Ib., equal to from $2 to $3 apiece. A Goose, $2. 
infortrs us that he has raised a peck in a hill after sep-| A pair of Chickens, $2. 
arating the small ones; and that they produce far more | 
than any other potatoes that he has cultivated. We The London Magazine gives the following recipe 
have these potatoes for sale by the bushel, peck, half. for preventing Ink becoming mouldy. Add to each pint 
peck, or single. Those who try them should put them | bottle of writing ink, five drops of Kreosote. It gives 
on rich ground, as they may as well think of making a| the ink a slight odor of smoked meat, which is by no 
large hog on a stinted substance, as to raise such pota- | means disagreeable, and effectively obviates its tenden- 
toes as these on a lean soil.— Yankee Far |ey to become musty. Kreosote may be purchased at 
, | the apothecaries. 

Receipt ror a Corp.—Take a Jarge tea-spoonful of | 
flaxseed, with two pennyworth of stick liquorice, and | t7 A calculating cotemporary says that Rice is al- 
one quarter of a pound of new raisins, put them in two | Ways one of the cheapest articles of food, and now it is 


: ~ : | no higher than usual, notwithstanding flour is nearly 
a smaller proportion and the addition of saccharine mat- | Nothing is so cheap in the 


: | double its common price. 
tev, Tass from 1000 parts, from 260 to 200, whole quan- | present state of prices as rice, and nothing is more heal- 
tity of soluble matter, from 200 to 155 mucilage, wo thy or more palatable. 
starch, from 20 to 15 saccharine matter, from 40 to 30 
gluten. As wheatand potatoes both contain mosily the | 











i> A French writer says that “the modest deport- 
same constituent parte, one would suppose there could | ment of those who are truly wise, when contrasted with 
be no loss by their mixture in bread; but there are | the assuming air of the ignorant, may be compared to 
properties belonging to the potato part of the mixture, | the different appearances of wheat, which, while its 
which do not belong to that which is composed of the | ear is empty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon as 
flour. The potatoes are cooked and boiled before they | it is filled with grain, bends mcdestly down, and _ witb- 
are mixed with the flour or dough, while the flour is a} draws from observation.” 

raw material, and potatoes, we believe, are not increased 
“Uncle John,” said a little urchin to an old gentle- 
flour, Indian meal, or rice, &c.’’ This subject, howev- | man, who was sitting with his head towards the fire, 
er, deserves further investigation, and our able corres- | “ why are you Jike an Indian making his house? D’ye 
pondent, by resuming it, would oblige us, and probably | give it up. Because he is making his wig warm.’’ — 





benefit the public (wigwam.)— Com. 
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7. G FrssenDEN pacdie an Sir —Should you think | CHINESE MULBERRIES, &c. 


ee , ? ies 
proper to insert an exp: riment of a practical farmer, on | Phe subseribers have sull on hand the following : 


7 30,000 Morus Multicaulis, the wood of which is ft 
raising early Potatoes, in your valuable paper, itis at ) Morus Multicaulis, t 68 ich is fully 
_ee ing ’ - 4 matured, there having been no prematore frosts on 
your service. E. W Long Isiand this season. Also 50,000 Cuttings can 


be supphed. 

20,000 Ingrafied Trees of the new Chinese Mulberry, 
wih large thick leaves, re markable fer the quantity 
of nutritious matter; thus Spec ies be ing se flicie utly 
hardy for the -rost Northe rn latitudes, and possessing 
all the advantages of the Morus Muiticaulis. These 
are from 3 to 6 feet in neight. 

3,000 Hybrid Mc rus Multicaulis, with large leaves, and 
close joints, and 5 to 6 fect in height, 

35,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common W hite Mulberry. 
These are imported direct from the bes’ Silk District 
of France, are 14 to 24 feet in height, and will be 
sold at very low rates. 


60 Ibs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. 


| 
si | 

| 
To natse Earry Porators.—Potatoes exposed to a | 
warm sun afew days before planting, will be a week 


| 
forward of those planted in the common way. EF. W. | 
Stow, Fes. 20, 1837. 

| 





Parer Venererninc.—We yesterday examined an el- 
egant piece of Furniture, veneered with marble paper, 
in imitation of rose wood. ‘The imitation was so per- 


| 
fect, and the veneering so exact, that an experienced | 
painter was unable to discover that it was not grained | 


with paint, though he considered it almost impossible to Priced Catalogues of Trees, Green House Piants, Dahilias, 
shade and blend colors in such a beautiful manner. — andes Sete 8, WS OG ae "WM PRIN E & SONS 
The paper was from the manufactory of Messrs 8. C. | Linnean Garden and Nurseries, } ei 
y 4 -- » uh . Flushing, Jan. tet 1237. ) Feb. 8. 
and E. Mann of this town. They have brought the te 
manufactory of colored paper to a higher state of per- TREES 
' 


fection than any other establishment in the U. States. 
This plan of veneering furniture, we think, will prove 
a very useful improvement. 


Our customers wi , please take notice, that 
the season for tré ansp Nauting Trees is approac h- 
ing- All those who intend to order trees, are 


It combines three very de- | requested to forward their orders early. The 
| 
| 


sirable qualities; elegance, durability and cheapness. 
A common pine table can be covered in imitation of 
in astyle that would ip the 
most skilful painter in tlhe world to equal. 


i-stthat comes are served first. Catalogues 
‘tis on application. Direct to 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
18, New England Seed Store. 


will be suppiie) 


rose wood, for $1,50, Jan. 


CATAL OGU x 


opinion of the Cabinet makers, that it will wear much | Of Forest Seeds and T'rees furnished by Wm. Mann, 
Jonger than common veneering. A piece of furniture, Bangor, Me. 
finished in this style, may be examined in the Norfolk | White Pine—Black *p:uce—Hemlock Sprace- Silver Fir 
Bookstore in a few days.—Ded. Pat. | —White Oak—Red OGak—White Birch—Yellow Birch— 
E White Beech—Red Beech—White Maple—Ked flowering 
——————— vie rensiin M: aple——Sugar Maple—Arbor Vitea#—American Lare ‘td 
THERMOMETRICAL. Horabeam—White Ash—Black Ash—Mouutain Ash—Elm— 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | Basswocd—Common Elder. 
Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &e — 
Orders may be addressed to J. BRECK & CO. or WM. 
MANN, Bangor. Me. Feb. 1. 





Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New Englan@ Farmer, 





Brighton, Mass, in a shaded 


Northerly as week ending February 18. _| NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 
ee Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 


‘Pavan. ARY, 1837. 


» 
7 7, A. M. | 12, M. | 5,1 M. 1 Ww ind. ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 














Sunday, 20 36 | 34 8. This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes | 
Monday, 14 8 1 N. the selections of the finest kinds of new Fiemish Pears, and 
Tuesday, 2* 18 22 S.W. | of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
Wednesday, 30 44 37 s. aud the finest varieties known. 
Thursday, | 36 44 33 E. 75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or trae Chinese Mulberry Trees, | 
Friday, 22 9 | 3* N | ean now be supplied, whole sale or retail, 
Saturday, | 6* 10 | 6 | N.E. Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous | 
3 flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties, 
*Below zero. Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
- a T ton, Mass. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully | 
MANUAL ON SUGAR BEET. 


selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly ‘or- | 


: : ; at ' . 
Just received a ‘treatise on Beet Sugar, containing, 1. A worded from Boston by land or sea. Transportation gratis 
to the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 


description of the Culture and i’reservation of the Plant. 2. ? 8 
An Explanation of the Process of Extracting its ; Sept. 21 <a = 
From she French, by Edward — hurch. FARM FOR SALE IN WESTBORO. 
and 52 North Market street, Postoa, by 
Feb. 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Thirty nile- from Boston aud one mile and a half from tbe 
ee ee et *_ | Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road le vading 
HIVES FOR BEES. to Hopkinton Sprangs, and within twenty minutes ride ot 


Three Suspension Hives of Bees, weighing now 50, 69, | °Her place. Contaming forty-two acres of Jand under a 
and 71 lbs. each, are offered for sale, Inquire at this Office. high state of cultivation, wit a never failing Stream of water, 





Sugar.— 


For sale at Nos, 5] 





Feb. 22. running through the same—2 good houses, and other out 
eine —_—.. | buildings all in good repair, Also a large granite quarry 
BRIGHTON NURSERIES. easy of access. The gramte is of fine color works well, and 

For sale, 20,000 Murus Multicaulis, or Chinese Malberry oy —— Cad anil a vnrct - “rer ev farm - 
Plants, wascuntell the true and genuine sind. Orders ad- pleasantly situated aud well worthy the attention of gentlemen 


int pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer ‘wishing a i 





2 , } Tod a4 MINS > io 
dressed (by = to oo W ri gw ’ —_ oy ao smal! tut good farm, Fora person who would wish to uceom- 
for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs, Creep: | nodate families + visiting the Springs, this stands unrivalled, 


ers, Herbaceous eg orc &e &c. that are cultivated in 
any Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection 
of Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 

Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837. 


| Said farm will be sold ‘ow if applied for immediately, to 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, Esq. Westboro, or HEN LY 
WHITMORE, on the premises. 

| Also ove containing eight acres, with a new house and other 

| out buildings suitab'e fora mechanic, on the same road. with- 


SEVE RAL LIKELY BOYS aie ; bome mile of the villace. Apply as above. Dec. 28 


From 8 to }2 years o'd, want to live with good farmers till | MORUS Mu. . KCAULIS 
14 or 16, to be clothed, fed and schooled. Apply at the | Joseph Davenport offers for sac 4) duu 
Agency for the Prevention of Pauperism, rear of Savings’ | Chinese Mulberry or Morus Multicau.s. ‘Vices 
Bank, Tt remont Street, Beston. 2m Feb. 3. | fully packed and forwarded as early as desired. Orders must 

——_———— ————— | be sent to Colerain, Mass. till the Jath March, afier which 
WANTS A ‘SITUATION | | time to Hartford, Coun. Ali inquiries wili be attended to at 

As Gardener, a young Man who is well acquainted with | his plantation, 5 iniles South West of the city. 
his business. He would prefer a Greenhouse, or any other Early orders only will be supplied, as arrangements wil! be 
business of the kind. Good references will be given, ¢pply to | made to use all not called for soon. 

Feb. 11, JOSEPH BRECK & CU. Colerain, Jan. 1837, 





jlants of the true 
wl! he care- 





Feb. 1 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


) j rrom | Te 
APPLES, | barrel | ! 15 | 22 
BEANS, while, bushel | 2 2 50 300 
REP. mess. | barrel | 15 50 [15 7b 
Nowa, . ; | | 12 00 | 13 G6 
prime, | ; 950) 900 
MeksSWAX,(Amerecn) . : jpound; 28; 3 
CHEESE, new milk, . , A ae ot) 13 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . Ei Ne a 56 | oO 
southern, geese, ‘ ™ o2; 56 
FiLax, American, i. 912 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ ‘ quintal | | 300) 3@& 
Fiour, Genesee, . .  eash | barrel } 1225/12 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, | | 12 00 | 12 2h 
Baltimore, whart, : F = ime 37 11 50 
Alexandria’, aie 11175) 12 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel, 218) 120 
southern flat yellow , « 112; 125 
white, , 109) 11 
Rye, northern, , ; ee 912) 225 
Barley, i> ogt’ tok witb? hee 
Vats, northern, (prime) } bo is) 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 29 de 
hard pressed, ; . | “ 418 00) 2000 
Honey, gallon | 52 55 
Hops, Ist quality j pound | 9 Ww 
2d quality . ’ : ; ‘ies 7 8 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ , Ito 1) 16 
southern, Ist sort, . Lae 13 14 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tanna age, |; “ 30 31 
do country uo Po) ae 21 
Ba!timore city ai 27 ou 
do. dry hide ‘ | 21] 23 
New York red, light, pa Se 25 
Boston do. slaughter, i 23 
do. light, i) @ 19 2) 
Lime, best sort, . P cask 140! 145 
Mackeret., No. 1, new, e } barrel | 975) 100) 
PiasteR Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. eask | 300) 325 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . | barrel | 3000) 31 00 
clear from other States Se ee, 26 5U|) 28 00 
Mess, ‘ . - “ 27 00) 28 00 
Serps, Hera’s Grass, | bushe l | 300; 3i2 
Ked Top, : ; | 1, 112 
Hemp, : : . | © | 276] 300 
Red Clover, northere | pound } 15) 17 
Southern Clover, —. . i, | 15) 16 
Sitx Cocoons, (American) j} bushel} 275) 400 
TaLLow, toed, . ; ‘ : | lb. | 9) 10 
TEAZLES. Ist sort 3 | pr. Mi 38 | 400 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fle -Eces, | pound | 85) 130 
American, full blood, washed, | a 65 | 70 
do. 3-4ths do. oe } 60) 65 
do, 1-2 do. = 55 | 58 
do. 1-4 and common “s 50) bb 
= . (Pulledsuperfne, ©. | “ | 65) 70 
csc | istLambs, . , i? |) a. @ 
SEL2% do. : : “ 10) 45 
S=13d_ do, ; ? } 4 \ 30! 33 
Zz. —_ } 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts | | 
less per Mb. 


= : 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 


Ilams, northern, ‘ pound) 14] 15 
southern, and western 9 13; 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ ies 10| 16 
PouLtry, ° ‘ boul 13) 17 
Burter,{tub)  . . . ” 22); 2 
lump : ‘ ; « 23/ 2% 
Ea6s, . . dozen} 30| 38 
PoTATOES, jbushel; 50| 75 
CIDER, barre! | 








ET. Messi. Feb. 20, 1837. 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 

At Market 410 Beef Cattle. 

brices.—Beef Cattle.—No particular variation from 
last week, about the same prices were obtained for a like 
quality. We quote extra at $3 25 a $3 50 ; first quality 
$7 50 a8 00; second quality $6 75 a 7 25; third quality 
$5 00 a 6 2. 

Sheep. —‘ Dull.” Lots were taken at the following 
prices, viz., $4 00, $4 50, $5 00, $5 25, $5 75, $6 25 
and $7 00. 

Swine—None at market. ¢ 


BRIGHTON MARK 


- 
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RLS OC Lb DAY & 


From the Bunker Hill Aurora and Masonic Mirror. 


We have been furnished by our respected fel- | 


low-citizen, Nathan Webb, Esq. with the following 
Ode, which is intimately associated in the minds 
of some of our oldest citizens with the revolution- 
ary times, 


It was set to mu- 
on copper by Paul 


mencement of the revolution. 
sic, and afterwards engraved 
Revere, well known in our revolutionary 


as having given information of the movements of, 


tre British troops to Hancock and Adams, then at 


It was written by Nathaniel Niles, | 
Esq. then living at Randolph, soon after the com- | 


histor 


, Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Masger, 
| 1 will commit all that I have or wish for : 
Sweetly as babes sleep, will I give my life up, 
| When called to yield it. 

| « 


| Now, Mars, I dare thee, clad in smoky pillars, 
Bursting from bomb-shells, roaring from the cannon, 
| Rattling in grape-shot, like a storm of hailstones, 


Torturing Ether. 
| 
Up to bleak heavens, let the spreading flames rise, 
| Breaking like Etna, through the smoky columns, 

| Low'ring like Egypt, o’er the fallen city, 

| Wantonly burnt down. 


Lexington, which was the means of saving their | 


valuable lives. In 1783, when Mr Webb first 
came to Boston, this Ode was one of the fashion- 
able songs of the day and was sung on all festive 
occasions, at the eonclusion of singing meetings, 
&c. 
age through whem the present copy is procured, 
used to sing this song during his apprenticeship in 
Virginia — indeed, it was as popular as Yankee 
Doodle, all over the country at that time. The 
plate has probably heen lost, and it it not known 
that there is a copy of it in the print of olen 
time, now in existence. It has been preserved in 
a copy taken from the printed sheet by Mr Webb, 
im the M’Keen family of Boston, 
at this time, for we are sure it will be perused with 
intérest by our readers. It is full of the pure and 
burning patriotism af the times, when no individual 
sacrifice was too great for the protection of rights 
and the preservation of the liberties of the people. 
Major Russell, of Bos.on, has informed us that he 
has heard it sung in the American camp at Pros- 


pect Hill, in Charlestown, by several thousand of 


the troops. 


BUNKER OR THE AMERICAN 


HERO. 


A SAPPHIC ODE, 


HILL, 


Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle. 
Where blood and carnage clothe the ground with crim- 
son, 
Sounding with death-groars ? 


Death will invade us, by the means appointed, 
And we all must bow to the King of terrors, 
Nor am I anxious, if | am prepared, 

W hat shape he comes in. 


Infinite goodness, teaches us submission, 

Bids us be quiet, under all his dealings ; 

Never repining, but forever praising, 
God our Creator. 


Well may we praise him, all bis ways are perfect ; 
Though a resplendence intinitely glowing, 
Dazzles in glory on the sight of mortals, 

Struck blind by lustre. 


Good is Jehovah, in bestowing sun shine, 

Nor less his goodness in the storm and thunder“ 

Mercies and judgments both proceed from kindness, 
Infinite kindness. 


O then exult, that God forever reigneth, 
Clouds, which surround him, hinder our perception, 
Bind us the stronger to exalt his name, and 

Shout louder praises. 


A gentleman of Boston, now 56 years of 


We publish it | 


| While all their hearts quick palpitate for havoc, 

| Let slip your blood hounds, named the British lions, 
Dauntless as death stares, nimble as the whirlwind, 
Dreadful as Demons. 





Let ocean waft on all your floating castles ; 

Fraught with destruction, horrible to nature ; 

| Then with your sails filled, by a storm of vengeance, 
| Bear down to battle. 


} 


| From the dim caverns, made by ghostly miners, 

| Let the explosion, dreadful as volcanoes, 

| Heave the broad town, with all its wealth and people, 
Quick to destruction. 


Still shall the banner of the King of heaven, 
Never advance where I''m afraid to follow, 
While it precedes me, with an open bosom, 


War I defy thee. 


Fame and dear freedom, lure me on to battle, 

While a fell Despot, grimmer than a death's head, 

Stings me with serpents, fiercer than Medusa’s, 
To the encounter. 


Life for my country and the cause of freedom, 
Is but a trifle for a worm to part with, 
But if preserved in so great a contest, 

Life is redoubled.: 


POVERTY IS NO DISGRACE, 

Nov many days since, we rambled a short dis- 
tance from the more compact and thickly settled 
part of the town, both for exercise and to breathe 
a purer airthan can be found amidst a dense pop- 
ulation. We saw by the way a little urchin, ap- 
parently six or eight years old, busily engaged in 
picking barberries. [lis clothes were neat and 
clean but patched with many colors. His coun- 
tenance open, frank, and the emblem of innocence. 
We stopped a moment to look at and admire the 
apparent contentment and industry of the little 
fellow, and while so stopping, a very respectable 
and fine looking middie aged lady, with a lad of 
about ten years came up, who like ourself, were 
walking to take the morning air. On seeing the 
little fellow among the barberry bushes, the lad 
of ten with fine clothes but a coarser heart, ab- 
ruptly accosted him with “JT say, boy, what do 
you wear your clothes patched up so for ?” With 
a countenance bespeakiug his wounded feelings, 
he readily r-plied, “ | have no father —my moth- 
er is poor, with four smaller children than J] am, 
and not able to give me better clothes. I> work 
in the factory most of the time, but the water is 





so low and | have no work today, so I am_pick- 


FEBRUARY 22, 187, 


i¢ i ; . 

| ing barberries to buy a new jacket with.” A tear 
| coursed down the cheek of the lady, who was 
not an inactive spectator of the scene. “ George, 
/ my son,” said she, “is it not unkind in you, thus 
| to address this poor boy, who is not as you are, 
blest with an indulgent father to provide him food 
}and ciothes ?” The kind hearted woman bad 
| touched a tender chord, tor George was not des- 
titute of a noble and manly feeling. He burst 
into tears and entreated his mother to give the 
poor boy some of his clothes, The barberries 
were immediately purchased of the little fellow, 
for which he received enough to buy him a jacket 
and trowsers. Nor did the kind-hearted mother 
of George, confine her good oftiees to the boy 
with his barberries. The poor boy’s mother has 
since shared liberally of her muniticence, which 
she ever receives with the utmost gratitude.— Fall 
River Monitor. 





FPemate Expression.—The celebrated Judge 
Paine, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, was induced by a friend to go to 
an assembly to see a noted beauty who was to 
grace the meeting with her presence, When he 
arrived there, on being asked how he liked her 
appearance—* Fudge !” exclaimed the eynic, “do 
you call her handsome ? she has mo more expres- 
sion than a bowl of milk !” 








SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS, 
Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
mento! Genuine Garden Seeds, tor sale, are informed they 
ean be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used in a Kitchen 
Garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in smal! papers, at 6 1-4 cents each— 
warranted to be of the growth of 1836, and of the very first 
quality. A liberal discount will be made to dealers. Orna- 
wental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when 
ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, ete. 
— mg be sentinearly. Cataiogues supplied gratis. 
an. 18. 





GARDENER WANTED. 

One who thoroughly understands his business, particularly 
greenhouse cuiture, wil find empioyment, by addressing 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 3 Ceutral Whari. 

Jan. 11. 


GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. 
Communicstious Jef. at this Office wil: be attended to. 
Feb 1. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable atthe end of (he year—lbut those who pay ‘with 
sixty days from the time of subscrilb.ng, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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